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; TO CORRESPONDENTS... 

The “TWO GALLOWS SLAVES” shall certainly be inserted in our next. 

Mr. JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE in our next. ' 

Verses by an “OXONIAN,”. cannot be inserted. 

An “ ACTRESS” shall be obliged. 

To ROLANDO—OLLEHTO—SELRAHC—J. FORDE, or any name this 
protean poodle may adopt, we for the ninty-ninth time say, we will not prostitate 
our pages by giving insertion to the nameless nothings which he calls poetry 
we know this scavenger of the Castalian cesspool,and unless he refrains from his 
impertinent intrusions, we shall serve him as an indignant audience did at 
the Portsmouth Theatre. 

We had noticed our error, and should have made every due acknowledgment, 
even had we not received the just communication of “Truth”. We sincerely 
beg the indulgence of Miss Foote,.and trust she will think the error (as it really 
was) occasioned by combating accident rather than ignorance or inattention. 
We have to inform our readers, that Miss Foote did not play the Page in The 
Marriage of Figarv, as stated in our last, but Miss Beaumont, to which lady 
we fully address our observations on her Cherubino. 

We have received another letter from a friend of Miss Williams, (“ Monsiear 
Tonson again”) it is ‘a tale told by an idiot”—we cannot completely decyhper 
the hieroglyphics of this doughty knight-errant in fvolscap, for criticized 
damsels, and we trust we shall hear no more from him. 

A Correspondent, upon whose accuracy we thought we could rely, has, we find, 
imposed upon us in the account of the performance of “ Venice Preserved” at 
the Private Theatre, Berwick Street,—it being the very reverse of what we in- 
serted —Jaffier was well played,and Pierre but indifferently. With respect to the 
gentle Belvidera, we have been favored with a letter signed *C. Johnson’ railing at 
us in good set terms for what she calls “an unparalleled outrage on the feelings: 
of a female,” and acquaiuting us very kindly, that she is directly opposite to “em 
bor point :—we wish the lady had given us ocular demonstration of the latter 
fact ;—and as to her censures, we think our fair correspondent has forgotten 
somewhat of her gentle nature in the angry language she has chosen to express 
her feelings. —We doubt not of her respectability ; but we are as much above the 
baseness she accuses us of, as she modestly claims to be superior to the first 
actresses of the day ;—we, however, beg to express in decided terms, our regret 
at having unintentionally wouuded the lady’s feelings; and we trust this may. be 
considered as the sufficient amendé honourable for our error. 





WILSON STREET AMATEUR THEATRE. 

Shakespear’s Tragedy of Hamlet was played here on Thursday se’night by 
what is called the regular Subsribers, and, on the whole, was deserving of much 
commendation. The gentleman who appeared as the Philosophic Prigce was, as 
far as regards the business of the character, tolerably correct: but he was any 
thing but the Hamlet ef the author; he either had not sufliciently studied it, or 
wanted mind to give effect to those nice distinctions of feeling which abound 
throughout this beautiful composition :-he several times too, gave us lan 
of his own, which, tho’ eonveying perhaps the same meaning, yet was little better 
_ than sacrilege to Shakespeare: this is decidedly wrong; either give us the 

language of the author, or let him rest in peace, instead of coupling it with the 
unintelligble jargon of would-be commentators. Zaertes was just passable — 
Polonius displayed much talent, and his efforts bespoke a mind capable of de 
liniating comedy in its best mood The lst Gravedigger also was very = 
but for the Ghost, we for the first heard “the spirit of buricd Denmark’s liege” 
speak in a broad provincial accent—The “ secrets of the prison house” was 
given as a Lancashire loon would relate a tale of a tap-room.’ Gertrude was 
played most excellently :-—to a fine commanding figure, and good voice, were 
combined much knowledge of her author, great judgment, and fecling.—The 
Ophelia was very indifferent. Why, we would ask, do they not begin earlier? 
the play was not concluded before midnight :—this is wrong, and should be 
immediately altered. 





*,* We take this opportunity to state, that we have been very frequently 
blamed for omitting to notice communications which we have never received. 
We beg leave to call the attention of our friends and correspondents to the fact, 
that OUR ONLY OFFICE is No. 19, Little Queen Street, Holborn, where all 
Letters should be sent, post-paid, 
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MEMOIR OF Miss CLARA FISHER. 


NATURE plays us a thousand freaks—here bestowing with lavish 
liberality ; there slubbering her work in haste :—here snatching the 
lingering gifts of Time, she showers them in the cradle ;—and here 
lier frail work. of earthly mould wavers on the grave in poverty of 
lier common endowments. That such superiority should command 
esteem and admiration, is but in accordance with our natural desire 
of evincing them, and even with our sentiments of religion. Should 
we not, on the same principle that our minds are moved to venera- 
tion by the knowledge and presence of Creation’s wonders, render 
up a due valuation to human genius, too frequently under-rated by 
our immediate asscciation with the object. For as a beautiful picture 
imay lose its peculiar tint by too near approach, so does mortal ex. 
<ellence in a great measure by its close acquaintance, and to the 
every-day rubs we see it liable in common with all. Hence the 
consideration of unknown writers—we see, we feel, the divinity of 
the mind, but know not the man:—bis natural frailties are hidden, 
and we discover nothing human. In proof of this, could, if it 
were possible, the same sentiments be indulged by the actual pre- 
sence of the immortal Milton as a reading of Paradise Lost, or to 
bring it more immediate to our subject—should we think of Mr, 
Kean or Mr. Macready in the Green Room as when in their pro- 
fessional action ?--The mind must be impressed by the continual ex- 
istence of pre-eminence; when not, we reduce it to a level with 
ourselves; and thus arises indifference, and laxity of .attention, 
Every valuation of genius is thus to be accounted for,—departed: 
authors, painters, musicians, - receive the greater observation because 
unkiown but by their excellence, 
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We are led unwarily into the preceding observations, yet we know 
not if they may not not in some respects find a just application to 
our subject. Miss Clara Fisher is, without doubt, the most striking 
instance of early perfection ever known ;—but mode and circum- 
stance frequently run counter to desert; and when we reflect on the 
observation paid to young Betty, with other existing actors, not a 
jot her superior, we certainly conceive her talents are not so very 
much indebted to public encouragement. There is a perception, a 
tone of manner, about her truly astonishing, we feel ourselves sur- 
prised by the emanations of perfected maturity, and looking to the 
object, discover a mere child of twelve years old !—Her walk, her 
gesture, every thing is at variance with her years; and, did we live 
in fairy land, it might really be imagined that some former ripened 
genius was regenerated and spell-bound in the semblance of in- 
fancy. We hope it will receive no abatement from Time—but even, 
as at present distance him in the race she is so much the winner. 

We saw little Clara the first time she appeared in “ Lilliput” when 
at the age of six years and a half she personated the little flippant 
courtier, and the tyrant Richard in the fifth act. Then was dis- 
covered that intellectual spark which has since beamed in a train of 
brightness—this first essay of kindling genius predicted her since 
realized fame. There was that simplicity, yet reliance on the con- 
sciousness of existing power ever attending true merit, and thus 
stimulating a mere infant to so arduous an attempt in which she suc- 
ceeded with more than could be imagined capability. We have since 
frequently enjoyed the talents of this little wonder. Her acting at 
the English Opera last season, with her benefit, for which she played. 
Doctor Plangloss “ will never out of our memory.” Before the 
curtain rose, we felt a fearful anxiety, lest misguiding friends, or a 
rage to present novelty, should have placed her in a situation so 
apparently at variance with her capability; but her first scene dis- 
pelled every doubt—she imbibed, to an amazing exactitude, the, 
quaintness, pedantry, and ostentatious display of learning, exclu- 
sively Pangloss. Her performance at Drury Lane in the “ Four 
Mowbrays” again astonishes us by ler wonderful powers at caricature, 
and broad tarce, 

It appears that, even in her cradle, Miss Fisher evinced a dawn- 
ing of those talents which have delighted so many. A lively anima- 
tion at the sound of music, following its tunes by the most sensitive 
correspondence, Even when she was not many months old, the late 
celebrated Authony Pasquin. spoke of her as “ an infant of most 
wonderful endowment.” The first dramatic spectacle ever witnessed 
by her was that of June Shore, in which Miss O’Neil played, whose 
acting made so deep an impression on the young mind of Clara as to 
busy it in imitating the several actors of the preceding evening. 
This she repeated tor the amusement of a family circle, until acci- 
dent presented an opening for her at Drury Lane, in “ Lilliput 
Island,” of which appearance we have already spoken. Miss Fisher 
was born in London, on the 141th of July, 1811, is the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Fisher, nrany years since proprietor of the Steyne 
Library, Brighton, and formerly a Thespian candidate himself. 

D. 
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The Dramatic Budget, 


A COLLECTION OF 
ANECDOTES CONNECTED WITH THE STAGE, 


10. Mr. JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, 

About fourteen. years ago, Mr. Kemble was playing at Liverpool, 
Mr. K. prided himself upon his skill with the broad sword. He was play- 
ing the character of Mucheth—Rae that of Macduff. Rae was, perhaps, 
equally expert with the rapier—and the battle ecene, in the fifth act, called 
forth all their energies for a display of their respective powers. Mr. Kemble 
was labouring under a slight attack of asthma, and Rae in the power and 
vigour of youth. The contest was long, but as it was necessary for Macbeth 
to die, Mr. Kemble allowed himself to be killed, and he fell totally exhausted 
on the stage. On the dropping of the curtain, he was raised up and supported. 
to the Green Room, where, as soon as he had recovered his breath, he 
Mr, Ward, the Proprietor and Manager,—“ Ward, that young man will kill 
me—I had almost forgot my character in the ardour of the fight—but he’s too 
much for me now.”— Pooh, pooh!” replied the Manager, “ this is only a new 
song to anold tune. Don’t you remember some 20 years back, when in this 
very character J had so much difficulty in killing you, that I at length ex- 
claimed—If you won't let me kill you, I must die myself; for I can stand it 
no longer?” 





Dramatic Review. 


JULIAN.—A Tragedy, by Miss MITFORD. 
Whitaker, London, 4s. 

We never undertook a task more difficult than the reviewing of 
this tragedy :—we have read it attentively—there are no passages 
which dwell in our minds like music’s lingering ecloes,—no bursts of 
passion vividly portraying the energies of the soul, lead our memory 
back to a single page. It is a narrow, even-running stream, quietly 
taking its course, with no terrific fall, no dashing billow, or spark- 
ling sunlit wave :—it glides soberly onward over much pebble, but 
little pearl. A noble Lord has said of an author's poetry, “ take 
the last word away, and it is made prose,” a similar change may be 
effected in the present with but little trouble. In action, it receives 
the flattering aid of powerful acting and existing situation, and the 
performer’s talent throws a mantle over a deficiency of the author— 
he appeals to us with the supernumerary magic of tone, grace, and 
manner ; and our feeling is excited by his powers. But when we 
take the book, when the mind is left to make its undisturbed and 
unforced decision, when there is no other appeal but mere words, 
our judgment in this case is decided, that as a literury work, this 
tragedy possesses but few claims to felicity of imagination, acquaint- 
ance with passion, or illusion of poetry. 

We can very well make allowance for an overflow of gratitude ; 
and perhaps no one is more subjected to its influence than a success- 
ful author towards the instrument of his good fortune ; but a con- 
sciousness of obligation should not be expressed in servility of com- 
plimeut. Mr. Macready has done much for “ Julian ;” and Miss 
Mitford must be aware of it, but the redundancy of Miss M.’s en- 
comium can no more aid Mr. M.’s well-won fame in public estima- 
tion, than would it have received injury from a tirade of this lady’s 
disapprobation, should humour or circumstance have combined for 
its infliction. 
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THE “ TIMES,” AND THE NEW TRAGEDY. 

Mr. Mrrror.—I am one of those kind of persons (to speak with. 
out vanity) who would rather meet a small defect with a little good 
nature ; and, like the Man of Feeling, who charitably supposes the 
denial of a man’s competency to bestow alms when he is afterwards 
discovered in possession of sufficient means ;—I say, I would rather 
suppose that his refusal was grounded on an antiquarian attachment 
to the coin he is subsequently seen to display, than from a cold and 
avaricious disposition of heart. I would that such a benevolent turn 
of mind had directed the critic of the Times; he certainly would 
have lost nothing in the opinion of every gentleman. Brilliant 
talents, of whatever party, must gain our admiration, one con- 
fidence; and an opinion gaining unquestionable credence in its fol- 
lowers, error becomes more lamentable when humour, whim, or 
personal prejudice, tempts it to lose the dignity of truth in gross illi- 
berality. Sir, I am aware of my temerity in entering the lists against 
the “ First Journal of Europe;” and, but that I have witnessed a 
just fearlessness of remark in your pages, should despair of seeing 
this in “ The Mirror.” According to my judgment the whole artj- 
cle in Monday’s Times on Julian is diversitied by preposterous, pallia- 
tive, squinting partiality and spleen, unworthy of its station in public 
opinion, It states that, “ the leading characters are drawn with a 
great deal of strength.” “The merits of the tragedy far out- 
balance its faults; and when it is reflected that it is the work of a 
woman, we are only surprised that she has succeeded so well in de- 
lineating passions (ambition and revenge) of which she may have 
read, but the violent workings of which, her intercourse with society 
debars her trom perceiving.” The “ leading characters” J grant are 
sketched tolerably ; but if painted at all, it is water-colour. I do 
not think the ingenuity of the Times can quote one passage in Julian 
where “ violent workings” of any passion are powerfully or poetically 
described. The gallantry and compliment of The Times to ladies, 
are singularly offered in supposing the fair sex ignorant of revenge, 
The critic surely is not a married man, or being so, must have been 
“a sober steady Mr. Inkle,” else he certainly could never have 
asserted the dear creatures to be “ so perfectly harmless.” Again 
he says, “ Mr. Bennett, as Melfi, played in a style equally bad, 
This gentleman is a mere posture-maker, To Richardson or Gyngell 
he would be invaluable: to Covent Garden he is worse than useless,’* 
is this liberal? is it gentlemanly? The man who covertly and falsely 
decries another in the estimation of the world, who mis-represents 
the exertions by which he seeks his bread as useless and ridiculous, 
is he not a moral culprit meriting the lash? But there are, unfortunately 
some wrongs safely licensed from correction, and their known secu- 
rity but augments their infliction. Mr. Bennett, in “ Julian,” is 
surrounded by absurdities of situation and puverility of sentiment ; 
yet he has been as far above coommon-place in his representation of 
Melfi, as the Times has distanced Truth in commenting on it. Not 
wishing to confine its unjustness to one actor, it attaches unmerited 
censure on Mr. Abbot, who, as D’Alba, was any thing but what 
the Times would suggest. 
I remain, Mr. M1RRoR, a lover of just criticism, 

DICK SLUDGE, 
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Theatrical Diary. 





DRURY LANE. 


March 10th, King Lear, Love, Law and Physic.—11th, Guy Mannering, 

allet, Simpson and Co.—12th, Oratorio—13th, Figaro, Deaf as a Post, 
Old and Young—l\l4th, Oratorio15th, Figaro, Love, Law and Physic, 
Spoil’'d Child—17th, Merchant of Venice, Ballet, Killing no Murder.—18tk, 
Figaro, Deaf as a Post, Love, Law and Physic—19th, Oratorio.—20th, 
Siege of Belgrade, Simpson and Co.—2\st, Oratorio. 

The fine and pathetic tragedy of “ King Lear” has been acted 
with something like a novelty, in being restored to the original text 
of Shakespear: we mean, of course, the alteration of the finale. 
With great submission to those whose caprice or wisdom suggested 
the alteration, and we have some hesitation in offering such an opi- 
nion, we do not think the restoration is an improvement, as far as 
regards the tragedy on the stage: King Lear is in the closet unques- 
tionably better as written by Shakespear, than the one we have till 
lately been used to see:—the death of the poor old King and 
Cordelia, appears there to be highly natural and effecting, and likely 
to be result of the cruelty they have been subjected to; but on the 
stage, something more is desirable and expected, (viz.) the moral to 
be deduced. It is very true that, by the death of Goneril and 
Regan, their cruelty to Lear meets its proper punishment; yet we 
derive a secret pleasure in knowing that the good old monarch is 
restored to his reason, and Edgar and Cordelia receive the reward 
of their virtuous and filial affection. None can be greater admirers 
than we are of Shakespear ; we should be, indeed, unworthy of our 
names as Englishmen, or our pretensions as Critics, if we were other- 
wise; but we cannot avoid thinking that there are some circum. 
stances which will justify a deviation from the original text, and 
that this is one. Kean, to his credit be it said, did all that could 
be done to give effect to the alteration, and was greatly applauded. 

The united talents of Miss Stephens and Braham, in the opera of 
“ Guy Mannering,” has drawn good houses: they were on both 
evenings in very five voice—the former sung with great animation 
the pretty Scotch air of “ Leeze me on my Soldier Dear,” aud the 
latter was equally good in that of “ Let us haste to Kelvin Grove.” 
Liston, always excellent in the Dominie,. did on the last evening the 
opera was played much surprize us, by the feeling and excellent 
manner in which be replied to Lucy Bertram when she offers him 
the bank note—“’tis not for the lucre, ’tis not for the lucre, Miss 
Bertram, I have eaten of your father’s bread, and partaken of his 
bounty for thirty years,” &¢.—his acting, voice, and demeanour, were 
such as would have been worthy of the finest tragic actor on the 
boards, Sherwin greatly improves, and will shortly become a great 
and deserving favourite, 

The opera of the “ Marriage of Figaro” has been revived, but 
we must defer our notice of it till onr next, when we shall have a 
better opportunity of doing it justice—in the mean time, we trust 
our subscribers will excuse us for the omission. 
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Though we have at some length in a former number spoken of 
little Clara Fisher’s acting in “* Old and Young,” yet we should ilt 
discharge our duty, did we not acknowledge that the more we see of 
this delightful “ little pocket edition of excellence,” the more we 
have cause to express our surprize and admiration at her ability in 
this piece. 

_ Kean played Shylock on Monday evening with encreased effect, 
and will not appear again until after bis provincial tour. This 
theatre has been well attended, and several times crowded, during 
the last fortnight, — 





COVENT GARDEN. 


March 10th, King John, Pantomime.—1l1th, Figaro, Duel, Miller and his 
Men.—12th, House closed—\3th, Woodman, Pantomime—l4th, Heuse 
closed —15th, Julian, Duel—lith, Julian, Pantomime—1l6th, Hamlet, 
The Two Pages of Frederick the Great, Irish Tutor, (Philanthropic Benefit ) 
19th, House closed—~—-20th, Julian, Pantomime.2!st, House closed. | 

The silly opera of “The Woodman” was revived at this theatre 
on Thursday evening,—we have little fear of its repetition. 
Whether it was re-produced with intent to display the powers of Mr. 
Larkins exclusively, or with other views, we cannot say; but if the 
former, a decided opinion may be gathered of the total inability of 
Mr. L. as a first singer: this gentleman has either been brought 
before a London audience too prematurely, or is unable to embrace 
that science, indispensible for the attainment of that degree attempt- 
ed. His falsetto notes are sometimes good ;—but there is a prevail- 
ing thinness, a want of compass, that quickly destroys the momen- 
tary hope; and our disappointment is completed by an abruptness 
frequent and palpable. 

Miss Paton was in charming voice, and gave to the delightfut 
music with which this opera abounds, that pathos and brilliancy of 
execution which have fully insured to her the valuation of an approv- 
ing public. 

The maxim, that discerning perseverance may achieve wonders, 
was never more fully illustrated than in the Dolly of Miss Love. 
We remember witnessing the debut of this lady, with her subsequent 
exertions, from which we never flattered ourselves that she would 
contribute so much to our gratification: we could not have supposed 
it possible, that the same insipid lady, who opened a few seasons 
since in ** Free and Easy,’ could have attained that sprightly arch- 
ness, and vivacity of manner, represented in her Dolly of Thursday. 
The part could not have been better acted. Fawcett is always natu- 
ral—always pleasing. This evening-he was particularly happy in the 
worship “ at a game of romps.” Isaacs sustained, with much pro- 
priety, Farmer Fairlop, and Pearman was tolerable as Medley— 
though not quite the Medley of ** the olden time.” 

JuLIAN.—When shall we agajn have a legitimate tragedy?— 
when will Melpomene depend more on passion, and discard trick? 
Sacrificing a little of the apparent tenacity to attitude and situa- 
tion, when will she again move in insullied dignity, with no 
“* gew-gaws stuck about her,” plucked from melo-drame and german 
legend? Johnson says of a great painter, that, being satisfied with 
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the figure, he may crave some indulgence for a neglect of drapery, 
‘We do not, in fact, augur much on tragedies where the plot is so 
“¢ point-device”—the care of fashioning and rounding incident with 
incident, stringing circumstance on circumstance, with the somewhat- 
like scrupulous etiquette of “ the King of Arragon,” is an employ- 
ment too nice and foppish for the bent of genius ;—it may be very 
compact, very showy;—but we would prefer the careless mantle 
and thrown up beaver of the bluff cavalier, with stamina of oak, to 
Lord P. or any other noble noodle in a court dress ef silver :—and 
of the durability there is no question:—one stands his century in a 
niche, old, but valuable; the other flaps his wings under candelabras 
for a night or two, and then adieu, Milord. So devoted an atten- 
tion to effect, at the expence of worthier motives, might serve very 
well for the fecund genius. of gentlemen who write a piece after sup- 
per, rehearse it next morning, and produce it “ neat as imported,” 
from jaded wits, the following night. The only care being a storm 
at beginning,—a fight for Bradley and Blanchard to end each act, 

with a full epportunity for a display of the merits of squibs and 

crackers at the conclusion, We do not mean these remarks to be 

entirely glanced at the present subject under consideration, but as 

appertaining to the generality of tragic productions of the present 
day. There is some merit in “ Julian ;’’—but the fair authoress 

has stooped for the apple where she should have looked to the goal. 
There are no fixed, determined passions developed in this tragedy. 

‘We do not feel sufficieutly the springs of humauity,—there is no 

responsive feeling of awy continuance that assures of the truth it 
answer—but like the “‘ wind over harp strings,” wakes an echo for 

an instant, then leaves it silence! The strong burst of soul dwindles 

iato idle whimperings; and when we would expect the overwhelming 

wave to dash extermination, it loses itself in a puddle, The language 

of the piece is more reasonable than imaginative, frequently falling 

to the common-place,—and seldom rising above mediocrity. 

Miss Lacey has some praise to receive ; yet we think she shared a 
tittle in the fault of the authoress, in giving so much. attention to 
minutize where it could have met with more important objects. The 
prevailing abruptness in the dialogue, which would not suffer from a 
judicious curtailinent, may afford some excuse for this. Miss Lacey 
was particularly felicitious at the meeting of her husband. The sur- 
prise of love, and phrenzied joy, burst from her lips with surpris- 
ing power, The dumb engulphing despair of the supposed patsi- 
cide was most effectively delineated by the commanding powers of 
Macready. His waking—with his disordered memory resuming its 
influence, the gathering circumstances crowding on his mind, with 
the ultimate burst of self-conviction, were terrifically natural ; pre- 
senting a fine contrast for the subsequent hope and discovery of his 
father’s existencc. In every scene, Mr. Macready exerted his talents 
with an industry and precision highly redounding to his genius, and 
most instrumental to the play’s success. 

Mr. Bennett is a growing favourite, in spite of the ungentlemanly, 
illiberal stricture of the Times to decry an actor, combating 
against untoward circumstances as linked with the prejudice 


of a first appearance. Mr. Bennett was in many parts excellent ;— 
No, 17. 
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some were not adapted to his powers, as strong passion js not this 
gentleman’s forte. But when The Times or any other Journal ad- 
vises the removal of such an actor to Bartholomew Fair, the very 
gall or ignorance of the opinion becomes, to sensible and impartial 
minds, a greater recommendation than their praise. Abbot, we 
never saw better. 

A very ti-tum-ti prologue was spoken with due solemnity by Mr. 
Conner ; and Mrs. Chatterley having set her smile at the Green-room 
looking-glass, gave a very pointless epilogue, 

We here subjoin the plot, 

Alfonso, the youthful heir to the throne of Sicily, has been left under the 
guardianship of his uncle the Duke of Melfi, who, as Regent, had to conduct 
the young Prince to Messina, for the purpose of being crowned. But the Duke 
impelled by ambition to attain the crown, to which he is next heir, leads 
Alfonso into a wood for the purpose of murdering him. At the moment when 
his dagger is raised, he is himself stabbed, and on turning, discovers that it was 
by the hand of his son Prince Julian, who, horror-struck at having uncon- 
sciously shed his father’s blood, flies with Alfonso, from the spot to his palace, 
where the youth takes refuge as a page, under the name of Fheodore. Julian 
falls into a delirium, and is confined fur several days to his bed ;—aud it is at 
the period of his returning reason that the tragedy commences, exhibiting him 
on his couch attended by his wife, the Princess Annabel, and the supposed 
page, Alfonso. The horrible impression of beiag a parricide, still haunts the 
unfortunate Julian, like a dream, yet the presence of Alfonso confirms his 
memory of the event; but at length he has the joyful information that his 
father lives, recovered from his wound. 

The Duke of Melfi, in the secoud act, agrees in the Royal Palace of Messina, 
directing his coronation, which is opposed by Julian. The Duke follows his 
ambitious views, and Julian hastens to perform his duty to his true sovereign. 
The tbird act opens in the cathedral, where preparations are making for the coro- 
nation of Melfi, and the ceremony is about to commence, when Julian rushes in 
with Alphonso, and calls on the nobles to crown their rightful king. Alphonso 
is acknowledged by all. Count D’Alba charges the Duke with treason, and be 
is led away to trial. Julian asserts that he alone is to be accused, and D’ Alba 
takes the occasjon to include him in the charge. The States condemn both 
father and son to confiscation of property and banishment from Sicily. 
sinks under the fatigue he undergves, and dies in his son’s arms, blessing him. 
Julian mourning over his father, is roused by the arrival of Alfonso, and the 
news that D’ Alba has carried off Annabel. Julian rushes out in search of 
her. D’Alba conveys the lady to a tower in his castle, where in vain he ep- 
deavours to vbtain her consent to his wishes: and at length offers her the life of 
Julian, who he pretends is in his power :—this she refuses rather sian be dig- 
honored, and D’Alba leaves her to effect his threats. Annabel, in fie hope of 
attracting the notice and assistance of some traveller, hangs her rosary and 
jewelled cross out of her prison window. Julian, flying from his foes, is the 
first who recognizcs the well known ornameut ; he scales the walls and enteys 
the apartment. Sceing «scape cut off—his own life about to be taken, and his 
Annabel on the eve of becoming the victim of D’Alba, he proposes their 
mutual death; whilst they are preparing for this sacrifice, the ruffians of 
D Alba rush in to murder Julian, but Annabel interposing, receives the sword 
of one of them, and expires. The villains, alarmed at this accident, fly. Julian 
covers her with his cloak. On the approach of D’Albg, he disguises himself 
‘with the mantle of one of the assassins, for whom the Count mistakes him, and 
in the midst of the triumph of the latter over his supposed rival, Julian re- 
moves the cloak that covers Annabel’s body, aud throws off his disguise. The 
young Alfonso enters with his attendants—D?Alba is led off to prison, and 
Julian dies beside his Annabel. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
No science is so well calculated to raise the human mind above the 
confined sphere in which “ we live, and breathe, and have our being,” 
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ts that of astronomy—for it is totally impossible to form an idea of 
the immensity of the powers of the Creator, without possessing a know- 
ledge of the operations of the planetary system ; for by the study of it, 
or even by hearing a single lecture on this noble science, we can alone’ 
become acquainted with the magnificence of “Heaven’s extended arch.’ 

No one, we are sure, however ignorant, can rise from the perusal 
of a work on astronomy, or come from a lecture on the subject, with - 
ont feeling himself not only the wiser, but the better, for the time he his 
devoted to it:—if such therefore is the effect produced, how de- 
serving of praise is he who cuntributes so largely to our stock of 
knowledge, by presenting to our view the result of many an hour's 
anxious and laborious exertion? yet, however necessary and essential 
to us the knowledge of this sublime science may be, it very frequently 
happens,’ especially to young minds, that the study of it becomes 
tedious and uninteresting in consequence of the necessity of retaining 
in the memory, the calculations of the distances of planets from their 
common centre of gravity and each other. The lecturer, however, 
having the advantages of scenic illustration, is enabled to communi- 
cate more information in one hour, than the writer could in many 
volumes, and it is from this circumstance that he receives as much 
praise as the author, who has passed his whole life in laborious and 
fatiguing study, which ‘the other embodies and gives (if we may use 

phrase) a reality to. 

Without lessening the claims of other lecturers to our commenda- 
tion, we may safely aver, that no one is entitled to more praise for 
the excellence of his machinery, and the comprehensiveness of his ex- 
planation, than Mr. Arnold, whose lecture we attended on Wednesday 
last: it would be completely impossible, limited as our work is, to do 
adequate justice to the feelings of pleasure with which we left the 
theatre at its conclusion, or to Mr. A’s. ability in affording us so 
much useful knowledge of this deligthful science ; we can only in ge- 
neral terms express our approbation, and we assure our readers, that 
iio evening can be more profitably or agreeably employed, than at the 
astronomical lecture at this house, and which is greatly increased b 
the clear, distinct, and gentlemanly way that it is delivered by Mr, 
Bartley. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


Like the other minor establishments, at this house benefits have 
been “the order of the nigh”—on Monday se’ninght, Gale, J, 
Knight, and Jervis divided the house between them, and gave us 
Bellamira newly christened ; instead, however, of its being attended 
with “ favouring gales,” it produced a complete hurricane in cense- 
quence of a Mr. Duncan, from a provincial theatre, presuming to ap- 
pear in the chief character.—We never witnessed a more abortive at- 
tempt—it was “ sans taste, sans talent, sans every thing,” Bengough, 
Gale, and Jervis, exerted themselves, and received the applause they 
merited. Miss Edmiston, as Bellamira, appeared to gréat advantage, 
and played the character with great energy and feeling—we say this 
too, with the full remembrance of Miss O’Neil in this piece.—Ay 
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imitative sketch in one act, was sustained with some ability by J. 
Knight 


A new melo drame, called Will Watch, the bold smuggler, has 
been likewise produced, which we shall notice in onr next. 





ROYAL COBURG, 


This Theatre, since our last, has produced several novelties for the 
benefits of the respective actors; but, like the kings in Macbeth, “they 
came as shadows, and so departed,” amongst which was another edi- 
tion of the Newgate Calendar, y’clept Jonathun Wiid; but as it was 
a knavish piece of business, and was played but once, we shall not 
offer one word of “favour or reproach.”—The only evening that we 
considered worthy of notice was Thursday last, the benefit of Mrs. 
Tennant and O'Callaghan, we paid a visit, and were as much sur- 
prised as gratified at the performance of the “ Lear of Private Life :’” 
we have never, since the commencement of our labors, had an opper- 
tunity of speaking on the merits of this very interesting little piece : 
it is founded on, and follows very closely, Mrs. Opie’s beautiful tale 
of Father and Daughter. The incidents follow each other very 
naturally, and the interest never flags: the dialogue is highly appro- 
priate to the subject, the compiler having wisely copied the language 
of the original tale, and seldom spoilt it by the introduction of any 
stuff of hisown, The acting was admirable, Huntley’s Fitz Arden 
was a most effective performance : he never lost sight of prop iety or 
o’erstept the modesty of nature; but gave us a perfect picture of the 
doating though maniac parent. Mrs. Pope played Agnes with much 
judgment and feeling. A Miss Parrock displayed some promise of fu- 
ture excellence in the rustic maiden, Mr. Harwood,—tho’ there is too 
much self-sufficieney in every thing he says and does, yet he was pas- 
sable as the clowish swain. 

Mrs. Tennant, by her pleasing singing, and O'Callaghan, by his 
acting in the last piece, left us no reason to regret crossing the water 
on the evening we have mentioned. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

The Benefits here have been on the whole very profitable to those 
who took them, During the last fortnight, very little novelty has 
been produced, which consequently leaves us but little to say on the 
pieces played. ‘The house closed on Saturday ; and the company is 
transferred to Sadlers Wells, which theatre will open on Easter Mon- 
day, under very favourable auspices, Mr. Egerton having gone to a 
very great expeuce in embellishing it, and the production of successive 
novelties. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 

We are induced to notice the performances of this theatre, not for 
the purpose of criticising that dramatic excrescence, Tom and Jerry, 
which the depraved taste of those whuse benefit it was on Thursday 
night thought proper to select ; but to protest against a system which 
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has become prevalent of late, and which cannot be too severely cen- 
sured: we allude to the practice of promising so much in the play 
bills, and performing so little. On the evening we have mentioned, 
a song was announced to be sung, and, as usual, an apology was made 
for Herring, and it was omitted. We have no doubt we were saved 
the torture of hearing some nonsense which a Mister somebody had 
put together, and gained (as an Hibernian would say) by the loss ; 
but it is the principle we contend against: an express contract is en- 
tered into by the actor to furnish a certain portion of entertainment to 
his patrons, which, if he withholds any part of, is a direct breach of 
good faith, and a complete fraud. We should not have condescended 
to say a word on the subject, but that we know this Mr, Reeves, whose 
night it was, practiced a similar hoax at the Amphitheatre some time 
ago. It is the duty of the Proprietor to put an end to such a sys- 
tem ; for, Heaven knows, the moral character of the majority of 
actors is already low enough in the estimation of society; but this 
practice, if pursued, will debase them a thousand times more. 





FIVE IN ONE, 
A COMIC PIECE IN ONE ACT, 
As performed with unbounded applause at Sadlers Wells, written by HENRY 
WALPOLE, of the Olympic and Sadlers Wells Theatres. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Bustleward, Landlord of an inn, witha long bill and a pretty 


daughter,....... SeG sie Kloeebasbdieessadesiecswseaeusr Mr. Lancaster. 
Humphry Hobnail, his waiter, a simple country lad, with 
more feeling than many of his betters ......++e0+ese0s Mr. G. Renard 


Charles Proteus, a young fellow as much in love as in debt, 


with more wit than money, and more cunning than either, Mr. Walpole! 
Sam Haulyard, a veteran smuggler, ..... ..++++ ++e+- Mr. Walpole!! 
Mons. Guilliaume, Jacques de Cour le Chien, A French 


Valet, 00000 o0eceecccrese Norrrrrcc coccccccceces Mr. Walpole!!! 
Lord Augustus de Courcy Agincourt Fopperell,........ Mr Walpole!!!! 


Mr. Pinchbeck, an old Jeweller, in want of a young wife,... Mr. Walpole!!! 
Fanny Bustlewurd. A young lady much inclined to senti- 
mental luveand Mr. Proteus......... sccccccee «eee» Miss Johnstone. 
Scene—Village near the sea coast. 


A room in an Inn, 
Table and three chairs, pen and ink on table, 
Enter BUSTLEWARD and Proteus. 

Bust. No, no, Mr. Proteus, not a day, not an hour longer. Why, 
you have been here a month already. You eat and drink the bese in 
my house ; order the servants about just as you please; make as 
free with me as if I were an old companion ; therefore, instantly dis- 
charge your bill, and quit my house. 

Pro. Nay, but my dear fellow ! 

Bust. Don’t dear fellow me: to speak the truth, you are the dear 
fellow, at least to me. Did’at you come down here in the most 
dashing style, and gave my house the preference, (curse sueh pre- 
ference;) because you knew I kept the best wines and beds on the 
road, 

Pro, My old buck! (slapping him on the shoulder) you think you 
are deceived; but, upon my reputation, you are not, Thatl did 
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come to yout house in preference to any other, is most certain; and 
for the very reason you have assigned, because your wines were good 
and beds excellent: tor when a niau’s obliged, pur necessité, to put up 
at an nm, he may as well chuse the best as the worst. As to the non- 
payment of your bill, | am only returning you in kind. 

Bast. In kind! why you, impudent, audacious, overbearing, brass- 
countenanced son of a += would you ruin my reputation,—blot my 
character, which is as pure and unsullied ?-—— 

Pro. Now, as it was three years back, when you were white- 
washed, and duped your creditors, thanks to the Insolvent Act ! 

Bust. (Sheepishly) Why, as to that— 

Pro. Come, come, landlord, have a little patience, and I will pay 

you all, 
: Bust. But how conte you to court my daughter? You have not 
a groat to purchase a halter, and she has the prospect of a pretty 
fortune, 

Pro. (with energy.) Why how in the name of Venus can a man 
formed of mortal flesh and blood, gaze upona girl possessed of a 
good figure, fine eyes, tempting lips, regular features, and a thousand 
other nameless qualifications, and not be induced to offer a few com- 
pliments, As to her fortune, { despise it: and were it in my power 
to make her comfortable, by Heavens! I'd marry her to-morrow in 
spite of your teeth, if she had’nt a penny. For the man who is 
capable of uniting himself to a female merely for wealth, is conmit- 
ting a heinous crime, and perverting into a curse that state which 
heaven ordained a blessing. . 

Bust. Well, 1 cau’t stand prating with you all day ; so I'll propose 
three conditions, which if you can accomplish, my daughter's hand 
and fortune are yours.—First, to pay yonr bill ;—secondly, to deceive 
me again as a man of fashion and fortune ;—and thirdly,—to gain my 
sanction in writing , for your marriage with my daughter :—so I leave 
you to your meditations, Exit Bustleward, 

Pro. Leave me to my meditations! ’egad, they'll be none of the 
most amusing.—A pleasant situation 1 ain placed in, truly,—Jn love— 
in debt—and in a dilemma.—How, in the devil’sname, am | to dupe 
this argus eyed old Bonitace ?—let me see—(thinking.) No; I cannot 
think of any thing—my brain is as sterile of invention now, as Salis- 
bury Plain or the Wilds of America. —They say, wine quickens a man’s 
imagination, and gives him new ideas—I stand in need of some at 
the present moment; but most unfortunately have ueither money nor 
credit.—I'll try what a little flattery will do—here comes the waiter. 
(retires up.) [To be continued. 





* A ROUND unvarnished TALE.”—Mr. WATKINS BuRROUGHS, 
“It's a lie, young man, it’s a lie !"—Deborah Woodcock. 
“ We consider the ladies the most acute critics of the representatives 
of such personages as Julian Peverel, and they aver that Mr. Bur- 
ROUGHS in this character ADDED a grace to his picturesque habili- 
ments;—that bonnet and feathers never looked MORE CHIVAL- 
ROUS ;—that he was a PERFECT CREATURE of love and loyalty, 
heartiness and heroism. Always happy to coincide with our fair 
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friends, we feel pleasure in statiog that Mr. Buggoueus really 
looked well; made love with much DELICATE ARDOR !—defended 
himself and Sir Jeffrey with DETERMINED BRAVERY ;—behaved ag 
a handsome and favorite page should do to the Countess of Derby ; 
and altogether left us nothing to wish for,—nothing to condemn,” 

, Vide Drama for February. 
Qh the chivalric plumes of Mr. WATKINS BuRRoUGHS! 
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LINES 


ON THE 
DEATH OF MR. KEMBLE. 


Mourn on, my muse, nor check the flowing tear 
For one by all admir’d, fair Albion’s boast ; 

No common woes call forth thy grief sincere, 
Sense—genius—worth——the Drama’s pride is logt! 
Kembke, adieu! and though thy sun is set 

To beam no more, oft mem’ry will recall 

Thy wond’rous pow’r; oh! ne’er shall we forget 
Thy hallow’d name, or cease to weep thy fall. 


What though the fated doom of all to die, 

Hard is the task with those we prize to part ; 

To think how those who oft have charm’d now lie 
In death’s embrace, must rive the sorrowing heart. 


No more shall Richard’s stern ambition sue 
The critic’s smile,—no more th’ unbending Pierre, 
The fiery Moor, shall claim the tribute due 
Of warm applause,—the meed of praise shall share, 


Th’ untutor’d savage, or the haughty Dane, 
Alike in the culd tomb now calm repose, 

Th’ impetuous Roman, wrapt in proud disdain, 
Shall ask no more our tears for mimic woes. 
Yet not in these alone thy magic art 

Confest the pow’r the heayden’d breast to melt, 
Rul'd, with resistless sway, the captive heart; 
In all thy efforts fair perfection dwelt. 


Then Kemble, fare thee well !—the voice of Fame 
Shall long through circling years thy name resound ; 
Long fond remembrance shall thy praise proclaim, 
And bright, unfading laurels, strew thy grave around. 
South Lambeth, 1823. Ns A—t. 





Thespian Oracle. 
BERWICK STREET. 

Private Theatre—Friday Evening, March 14th—* Heir at Law,” with 
* Rosina.” We should not have paid such attention to this performance, had 
we not been aware that we were about to witness the first efforts of talent, 
which we might at no great period have to notice in a more critical and extend- 
ed sphere: nor have given names; had they not been previously published. 
Several of the young practitioners are nearly allied to some of the bi ; omna- 
ments of the British stage. As to acting, the Zekiel Blomespun of Mr. BE. 


Knight was the chef d’euvre of the evening; but we would advise its e- 
sentative, who has much talent, not too closely to follow the example, doubt- 
less, long assuciated in his imagination; this, practice may amend; and a reli- 
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ance on his own powers, when left to their free exercise, may teach him to shun 
imitation. Daniel Duwias was very respectable, and Henry Moreland, though 
sumewhat too passionate, was, for a first essay, very well. We never saw 
a Doctor Pangloss so legitimately worthy of “ A.S.S.” as was (in his own 
words) the “ tootur” that “ attended more to gentlemen's heads than eels” of 
this evening. Certainly “ the Doctor's orthography was a little loose.” 
Caroline Dormer, by Miss H. Tree, was quickly recognized by the kindred 
amiability of manner, and propriety of declamation, to her charming sister, 

“ Tell me where is Fancy Bred” gave very flattering hopes of the fair 
debutantes. “ The Soldier Tir'd,” by Miss Morrell, though not chosen with 
judgment, was very pleasing. Old Adam was executed with much man- 
lincss of manner, though somewhat deficient in taste. 

*¢ Rosina” found a very able representative in the younger sister of the lady- 
like Caroline Dormer. This lady’s voice is the young echo of one we never 
listen to but with feelings of delight and admiration ;—the same melody of tone, 
and depth of sweetness, which have some time charmed the public, found an 
infant response in the early breathings of Rosina. We count much ou this 
young lady’s future appearance; yet we hope the too sanguine wishes of friends 
“ will not mar so fair a harvest, by putting ir the sickle ere ‘tis ripe.” Phabe 
was very respectable, as was Belville, but he wants much study. Captain 
Belville had his own good opinion, in which he was rather singular. We shall 
notice these exhibitions, and we trust with growing hope. 


LIBERALITY OF THE “DRAMA.” 


Really, we do not like to be dragging forth the errors of our contemporaries, 
lest we should be mistaken as wishing to excite popularity by frequent brawl- 
ing ; but we are compelled to notice a gentlemanly, liberal, and rational remark 
made in “The Drama” of last month. Speaking of actresses, the impudent 
knave dares assert, their private characters “he must not invade; indeed it is 
well known they will not bear inspection.” Ignorance and folly are remarkble 
in this—why, we know “ in all the employments of life,” there have been cruel 
husbands, and runaway wives;—but this fellow seems to have imbibed a me- 
thodistical cant against stage-players, and stage-vanities—and he, in the true 
spirit of the persuasion, endeavours by every paltry means, to make the most 
by them. Gentle readers, that would buffet back merit, that would clap an 
extinguisher on talent at its first gleam, admire this sensible hint, that “ it 
seenis to have slipped Miss Tree’s memory, that a few years ago she was quite 
an underling at Drury-lane.” Perhaps so, but if ever this gentleman should 
be capable of a little manliness of remark, or sense of discrimination, would 
it not more redound to his fame, when it was very well known he was once 
quite a fool? 








It is said, Mr. Barrymore is in treaty with several well-informed turnkeys of 
Newgate, Horsemonger-lane Goals, &c. who have kindly offered the contents 
of their albums to Mr. B. in illustration of several pieces he has in hand, in 
each of which a gentleman convict, of house-breaking or horse-stealing cele- 
brity, will form the hero. N.B. Several carpenters from the Coburg have ap- 
plied for permission to take a fac simile of the New Drop. 


Tu an old play bill of the performances at the Worcester Theatre, February 
12th, 1767, Mr. J. P. Kemble’s name appears as James, Duke of York, ina 
tragedy called “ Charles the First,” in which Mrs. Siddons performed the 
young Princess Elizabeth, aud sung between the acts. 


Kean has left London on a provincial tour :—he performs at Bristol on Wed- 
nesday next, and proceeds from thence to Dublin, where he will make his first 
appearance on Easter Monday, he is engaged for a fortnight. 


“ Alexander the Great” is getting wp with great splendour at Drury Tane, 
in which Mr. Young will perform the principal character. A new grand Chinese 
Spectacle, from the pen of Mr. T. Dibdin, is likewise in a state of forwardness. 


Mathews has recovered 10,0C0 dollars damages, in an action for a personal 
libel in the British Galaxy, an American paper. 
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